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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
p t part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subj et are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


and William C. Bagley 


y 1, 1915 


By Charles A. Beard 


ru 


i 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or jun or high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
pol ticians and warriors alone. It gives vivid picture s of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clea 


Democratic Pedagogy 
: >. 

Just as the history of the pl un people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day ol Prussian ** roose-sti »™ pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets d New Standard 
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Volume VIII 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


altered by 


THe present situation is so 
e catastrophe of war that one finds him 


self unable to speak for the more leisurely 
nd contemplative virtues of the academic 
re. The 


and directly or indirectly all of us 


eall to national service is in 


sistent, 
ist answer it. T) IS 18 ho time for sell 


ngratulation, or fin plans to em 


future. We 


even pause to discover methods and points 


spun 


ace and enrich the may not 


for meeting the emergencies of the 


view 


ea 


hurriedly ; 


present. Instead, we must 
semble the parts already at hand, and put 
e whole to work as expeditiously as pos 
sible. Yet there is one thing against which 
+ ] ; 


we must steel ourselves: the disposition to 


seek service at the dead-level of routine 


mediocrity. It is with this conviction that 
[ venture to speak to-day upon the obliga 
tions of intelligence in the present crisis. 
It is obvious that intelligent performance 
is the opposite of routine activity, and that 
one rises above the level of mediocrity only 
of intelligence. An 


through the exercise 


appeal of this sort is appropriately ad- 


dressed to an academic community, for 
unless our institutions of higher education 
conserve the intellectual point of view, the 
torch of civilization is likely to be dimmed. 
With the 


must we not entertain grave fears for the 


whole world involved in war, 


preservation of humanity’s hardly won as- 
sets as expressed in its ideals and sent 


ments, its faith and hope? 
In a recently published report of a sub- 


Commencement address delivered at the U1 


versity of Tennessee, May 29, 1918. 
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intellectual bankruptey foretold by 1 
cynical prophet of the East. Wars of thé 
past nay otten invigorated races eve 
when they. have destroyed large portions o 
the human family. It is not alon aterial 
GUSastel ! eontronts us it a i! 
settlement of men’s minds through the de 
stru on o eir taith and their ideals, 
po nting the w \ to anarchy and to t loss 
of a civilization. For this reason our hopes 
and fears are bound up in the obligations 
of intelligent action Losing our faith and 
lr leals e shall lose all: but | aing 
them fast we shall gain the ultimate 
victory, even iough the flower of our 
young manhood and the imulated 
veaith Of tong years pers! ind Dass 
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ntel iwence to prest rve Sanity even in the 


throes of death Sanity alone can make us 


etent to bring the issues of this war 
to that successful fruition we all desire, 
and at the same time to lay the permanent 
foundations for that great work of recon- 
struction which must come afterwards 
Faith and ideals are watehwords, but with- 
out intelligence they are frail reeds upon 
which to lean in time of stress and calam- 
ity. Only when they are supported by 
sane reason do they become invincible A 
moral agent is one who knows the quality 
of his acts; and ideals are real only when 
they are dynamic 

Two dangers beset us. One of these 
already been referred to: the degeneration 
of action into habitual routine. In times 
like these, people are clamoring for some- 
thing to do. ‘‘Hlow ean I place myself 
most immediately at the service of the 
Nation ?’’ one asks. The needs are many, 
and opportunities are correspondingly 
vreat. There is work to be done, not alone 
on the fighting line, but also on farms, in 
shipyards and in munition factories 
There are numerous clerical positions to be 
filled, and there are the very many human- 
itarian tasks that insistently eall for volun- 
teers. One has no difficulty in finding 
work to do, and many have nobly offered 
their services in employments hitherto 
alien both to their interests and to their 
special fitness, But generous as is this 
attitude of sacrificial helpfulness, there is 
always the danger of putting too many 
round pegs into square holes. Consider- 
ing the emergency, however, it would be a 
narrow and carping criticism to belittle 
these patriotic impulses and efforts. And 
our greatest danger is not here. 

What most concerns us is the possible 
decline of intellectual responsibility on the 
part of those who remain at their ac- 
customed tasks. While routine work in an 


alien field is apt to blunt the sense of in- 


itiative, and to kill productivity, more 


menacing circumstances surround those 


who are not exclusively engaged in war 


activities. In these trying times we wel 
come the opportunity to busy ourselves 
at tasks which run in fixed grooves. Thus 
we find reltef from our anxieties and agita- 
tions, and even a certain inspiration. To 
know that he is performing some real serv- 
ice makes a man willing to sink his person- 
lity and fall into the lockstep of System- 
atic routine. For those who remain at 
their normal tasks, however, there are con 
stant qualms of conscience: the eternal 
question of one’s duty. In sheer despera 
tion many enlist in the national service, 
not because they are especially needed, but 
because they can not satisfy themselves 
that a heavier obligation points in any 
other direction. 

This situation is, of course, inevitable to 
war; and each must answer the question of 
duty as best he may. None will deny honor 
to him who chooses to forsake the pursuits of 
peace and to enter upon the more hazard- 
ous and more obviously sacrificial exploits 
of war. But if for reasons voluntary or 
involuntary the decision compels one to re- 
main at his set task, I insist that this 
decision should bring with it a renewed 
vigor, enabling him to put into his work 
every bit of energy that his character will 
allow. For, after all, the whole nation can 
not be objectively mobilized on the field of 
battle, nor in the factories, offices and hos- 
pitals directly concerned with the pursuit 
of war. We must continue to carry on 
numerous unromantie trades and activities 
to supply the commodities of life, and more 
than this we must keep aflame the torch of 
civilization which lights the altar fires of 
our faith and hope 

It is in this latter respect that we are 
most apt to fail; and for this reason, as I 
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now see it, the civilization of the western 
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no such practical applications as_ have 
given rise to airplanes, submersibles, wir 
less communication, and the like. 

To-day we are capitalizing our resources 


In the emergency we are foreed to over 


capitalize, and the result is what one calls 


ca th Mine 


nflation. Let us remember that there are 
limits beyond which we cannot safely go 
There are still many ways in which the 
ideas of past generations of thinking men 
may be applied in the production of more 
and more efficient machinery. But in 
time, as with all ready made resources, the 
limits of production will be reached. 


Civilization is not maintained by appli- 
cations alone New thoughts must be en 


rendered: new wavs of looking at things, 


new expedients of procedure, and new re- 
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be studied for its own sake, say as an the met ss pressure of compet n 
) masterwork of e huma dema for vouth possessing ability, judg 
pirit | modernist, however, iS willing m ntegrity, high ideals; and our cony 
for the e isla to study Latin to his yn that tin ind energy should b )! 
s contel What he aims abov lto served in the highest deg lead to cor 
{ S prael i to get done 1 I Ss hools I l a reeXamina n f l! duc itiona 
that which needs to be done, and to get it scheme. Only those subjects and parts of 
done in the best possible way. To him my _ subjects which are necessary in order prop 


late } . ] ‘ ° ‘ ] liyal ¢ + ] 
and le vi ro on sum erly to prepare the individual to mee ie 
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; nortunit s and tl ¢ S ‘ 
Ss lid t reta qaqainti S ir! un 
| or hall vears geograpl\ is Deel I 
iraea as Ol I tl rundan iis n tT 


tea s fu 
Gy erapny Is stu ( n 
= ] ‘ n d his g rap 
nn I} subs this defi 
I mu? \ ? QO cry ’ ’ 
witl | study these 1 S 
s del a ures i K wieder iy I 
, S { | S l i I 
reograp » show how posit topog 
rat} mat Ss streams lakes I 
sts, minerals, sho e, are related “ 
It is purpos f geography to vw 
abie Tl studel »appis IS KHOW dg W 
bserve and understand se relatiol fi 
ships wherever he mav be 
Cha aching of geography is largely S 
tl I hing of facts is a matter of common 
knowledge That manv of these facts a 
t nterest and little value is well 
known. One result of this has been the de 
mand that only the essential facts be « 
taught. During recent vears numerous at 
tempts have been made to select the esset 
tials and to place these before teachers 
We agree that i d, water and air ai 
essential to life Whv? Beeause physica 
fe is impossible without these. We agree 
that in order to support a given weight 


+ ] . . + 1; . 
steel rod of certain dimensions Is necessa 
| 


Why Because the breaking Strength 


the steel rod is known It is agreed 
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Geog ronment differs in diffe 
\ relationship which is very 
4 } 
vital it wality may have no applica 
" ] 1 
! 1 anotner Again, what relationsh ps 
rove tot most essent a] wil dept nd 
ipon the held of aetivity whieh the pup 
‘ rs later in lit Naming yrder 
of tl mportan the relationships wl 
btain in a given area Is pal a matter 
£ individual opinion vreographer 
n, howevet st relationships w i 
sot i | dl 1! l VW i I i il l i i s 
1 tor iss use should | 
a y f nis wou ad 1) oft a it Walle he 
Cause would constitute a ir stateme 
f nu? € vacoral Borrowing 
purpose of geography. orrowlng 
expression from President Moor we 
1 make such a study as ‘‘will ft us 
ra > ia } 
wha results are whieh we should be 
ne ] Ss} | set bout cet 
Lim vy a md how we Lie about @ 
1> ) 
ting them Broadly speaking, there ean 
be no suneeesstul tea Yr Ss his be 
di Ti¢ 
Is geography an essential part of tl 
school eurrieulum If geography were 


answer would | 


If geograp Vv wel what many eoneeive it 
» bye answel would be no. The subject, 
like all others, should be judged by what 
actually is wh iught by those who have 
some considerable grasp of it. We should 
estimate value of the subject in the 
lig f wha will be when the average 
teacher teaches as those who are well pre 


teach to-di 


pare d 


Geography is the study of relations be 


tween man and his environment. It pre- 
sents the stage and the actors. It shows 


ive, and in a measure why they 
do. 


C 


It explains why the popu- 


alifornia is inereasing three 


times as fast as is that of the United States 


as whole ; why there has been in Cali- 


a 
fornia such a remarkable development of 


ood roads, libraries and schools; why the 


cr 
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rests upon mountain slopes should | 
protected; why the tivation of eitru 
fruits is more successful than it is in Flot 
da 

Geography shows us why ¢ ‘ago grew 
from a town of about 4,000 people L847 
to its present s and importa! W 
peaches thrive or east but not on t 
vest shore of Lal Michigan why St 
Louis is not at the jw n of the Mis 
sour! and the Mississippi rivers; why tl 
population of eastern Kansas and N 
braska is more dense than is that o 
western part t se states. 

Geography answers such questions as 
following ‘Can w is r 1 d 
food crops Can all of our arid land 
reclaimed [Is elimat hanging Is ou 
forest wealtl] n danger of b ming 
hausted Are we wasting our mine 
fuels Shou ir water powers be pr 

The study of geography shows us wl 
England cam to ‘Mistress f the 
Seas why Ireland is relatively unimpo1 
tant industrially; wl he people of Nor 
way live so close to the sea; why the Rhu 
valley has been so important in history 
why about one fifth of our immigrants 
eome from Calabria and Sicily; why t 
Black Sea question has such significance 
why tourists leave $60.000.000 annu lly ! 
Switzerland; why Spain is not more im 
portant agriculturally 

Productive capacity, river valleys and 


he routes of ri 


A 


1 laying 


passes determine t uilroads. 


knowledge of geography is used i 


ocean cables. Geographic eonditions lead 
P +] ] Ris ¢ r : 
o the seasonal shifting of steamship 


North Atlantie. 


Agriculture 


De 


constant 


the Our 
of 
geography in the introduction of 


ky od 


uses geography in establishing regulations ; 


routes 


on 


partment makes 


ot 


use 


new plants. Our Administration 


in determining what we ean furnish our 
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\ 4 O18 
Allies, and lraging reased pr Ma : 
l (a rrapl conditions hav xX red I 
, 
rted great flue ipo! impaigns i should 
t World War, as v as upon the results — selves S 
+ if ~ ’ , 
) I tl greates ry S rendered ! ( ( 
cy yrapl nes throug I reveiat l yf s 
dd ives of peop vervwhiet rela 
shows ! duals nmul ; and | 
~ it’ 1? ' i a , rmT< ral 
vt it M4 i a sing K I \\ 
suses il \ r suffer : ' 
wher 0 ne | S iV I 
rraphy s s pupils it labor is 1 S : 
~ j i «a hj I i S puDplis 
a ~ VW ric WoO! rs 
st ! apl iad ~ i rs ~ ~ 
, | } resp Sip . 
His rd of the progress ; ssl 
at Ses iry pal yf S possibie Valu 
‘ nl sed reography i ! 
Itisg v agreed that the daily press 
: m r strume of edueat 
\ yy I ! newspapers is l ! ! 
\ pel ils, demands a knowledgt s 
vrap We hav no other stud ] 
\ furnishes tl teresting, logical and 
\ McK? ror study of nsery (a! 
T ! thril a Vvé i ynal guidance tha $ ! 
irnished reography This subj I 
s directly with | things to be ce , 
served, and regarding which we must exer | 
se thrif It gives the pupils an elemer 
iry KHOV oy t man lines I human 
| ivor f 
These istrations represent the purpose, to this 
scope and character of geography. The rapl . 
represent Sst ils n geography, and al 
rove that geography should be regarded 
iS an essential study It is the explana Geog 
n of the relations between environment : 
ind man that gives geography its unity *tivil v 
In the sele yn and presentation of mati st t 
ria the eaci r must be ruided by this al dw 














tant. Th pies which best serve as cen- 
ters are food, clothing, shelter, transporta 

on and communication. In dealing with 
these we have home geography in the best 
sense, for the child is led to see some of the 
relations between himself and people in 
many other lands This work is not only 
f ereat value it self, but it furnishes tl 
most natural and | pful preparation for 


later work. 

Geography is a subject so comprehensive 
n its scope that maste1 f it is impossible 
‘hat the teaching of the subject does not, 
as a rule, vield satisfactory results is well 


Directly this is in large measure 


due to the emphasis placed upon faets, 


most of which are uninteresting 


life. Jndirectly this is the inevi 
nadequate preparation on 


teachers lo 


improve the 


eaching of geography we must strike at 
the root of the matter, by insisting upon a 
more thorough preparation. 


Llow and where is the prospective teacher 


prepared to teach real geography? 


to be 
taken if ror 
eranted that the work done in the elemen 


tary 


pupil a sufficient 


If the normal school did anything it offered 


a ‘‘review ¢ol *and some work 


ods. From 


Maine to California we are ex 
awakening. We are 


realiz 


periehneing an 


ing that comparatively few high-school stu- 


dents study eography, ana that 10 ° Te- 


co 


view,’’ from the standpoint of a teacher’s 


preparation, the knowledge of geography 


in the elementary school is ridicu- 


United 


shows that in 


acquired 


lous. The Report of the States 
Commissioner of Education 
1915 only 144 per cent. of the students en- 


the 


rolled in the public high schools of 
United States studied geography. 
With few exeeptions the geography stud- 


ied in the high school is physical geography. 
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This is the necessary foundation for at 
deep study of human geography, but it is 
not human geography. In other words th 
high school offers vet tle training it 
that phase of geography which properly 1 
ceives the emphasis i elementa 


phvsical geograp! when studied 1 I 
high school, 18S almos varial prese 
du ot first vear. It is ve) ore 
that t mind of ti hrst-veal Or ii-S¢ 
student is so immature ft! t 
qu re a oOmp? TISLV (ry ~ a ~ 
gyeography 

It j Ti Tt} T ’ ) 

I s | ie pla iu ( I i 
Se hi to prepare S stud S »7T noe vo 


raphy. It should give a Irs hum: 
ized physical geography This should 
l wed by a Use f non geog 
raphy. Such a course places the student 


physical and human It is a study «de 
? 
manding reasoning at every step, and 


‘ 1 } BY 3 4 4sés . + 
ouches daily life at a multitude of points 


Following this there should be an intensivs 


study of North America. In Ss course 
there should be frequent refer . t 
methods to be emploved in the eme 
school 

Perhaps some will think it a year is 
too long a time to devote to the study 
geography in a normal school. In this e 
nection two important points should bi 
kept in mind. The average high-schos 


Stu pursues English ror a period ¢ 


four vears, and history for three vears, 


does not studv geography at all. In view 


of this a year’s course should not be 


too long. In the second place the 


sidered 


great value of a knowledge of 


very 
how 


gener 


raphy in every walk of life is 


ally recognized. The war has been a very 


potent factor in bringing this truth hom 


to people. 
We are making progress in education as 
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well as in other lines. There is a demand = changed 





for better teaching. The demand comes’ after th 
from within, as well as from without. We endowments 
wish to avoid waste of time through the Empire sul 
teaching of non-essentials, and we ar t the Ei 
therefore striving to determine what are at e 
the essentials. As in a dimly lighted room “- ng 
objects present uncertain forms, so to the or 
very inadequately illuminated mind sub “ 
jects and phases of subjects present very ; 


« 


uncertain values. Unsatisfactory teaching —pominions 


is the inevitable result. hair of 
The greatest of all needs in geography is te salar 

better prepared teachers. When teachers 2 2 

have a reasonable grasp of the subject they ” bith 

will seleet and present subject-matter in 

the ight of the recognized purpose of geog In suel 


raphy. Relationships will be develope 


and principles illustrated. The home wil 





be drawn upon. Geography will be taught — ayowea on 


t 


? 


with man as the central thought. Pupils © salary, that 


will be led to see how geography influences — | 


human life and how they ean actually use By 
the subject or, in other words, ‘‘ geograph- ares d 
ize.”” 5. During 
Geography so taught is a revelation and _ fessors 
a delight to the pupils. It gives them a 1° 
grasp of the world and its life which would = “*8!*8s Fe! 
otherwise be denied them. It gives them a “"" °* , 
pleasure and a power of which they would ee Pianeta 
otherwise not be possessed. It leads them gta 
to realize that it is ‘‘worth while for the 6. The sy 
sake of the history of men and of nations, letely 
to study the earth in its relations to its in- °"! 
habitants.’’ - , 
James F. CHAMBERLAIN ny 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Z A qwidels 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. g g., 
ts of th 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS ia indie él 


THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE photographs 
BRITISH EMPIRE li all ci 


A LETTER has been addressed by the Im- the proper 


pM rial Studies Committee of the Royal ties 
Colonial Institute to the universities of th 9. Eacl 
United Kingdom, urging that, under the sphere of 











rH 


THe nec 


pos | t 
I! ther KI 
ene Many 
} 
) t } , 
) 
tT (| t 
ter | 
could eal 
{ ] 
few edu 
The! ‘ 
The I { 1 


The Lithu 


per cent. of babies who 
tection of bre: 


three months. 


ble not 


tracea 


col ditions wh 


if the 


CHILDREN'S 


individual 
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BUREAU ON THE CARE 


OF INFANTS 
tv of giving every mother a 


1 
at 


whole con 
tor 


preventing lu! 


espec y under the pressure 
latest report of the 


ited 


report deals with co 


State 3 


ditions sur- 


197 bhabies bor I Waterbury. 
f nearly sevent five tl isand 
} ypulat l creased rapid 
because I nd copper 
has large reign populatior 
been done to place at the dis 
ma Lithuar I nd Ital 
edge f lern method \ 


mother k no English. Th 
the foreign born grouy . 
fact three of the mother 
r n tl country 
Engl For these mothers 
| facilities ire av: lable. I 
e servic I the visiting nurs 


Among the Lithuanian babies is 


es whose births ar 


Waterbury the Ihe ilth 


receiving from thi 
Ith forees of the community th 
command is of course greatly 
nian mothers show the largest 


the pro- 
first 
In their group also occurs the 


are not given 


ist feeding even during the 


infant deaths from diges 


nt. of 
diseases largely preventable, and 


only to such things as housing 


ich are often beyond the control 


mother, but to indiscreet 


‘alth of 


SOCIETY \ 


nm ¢ ort w 
the importance I breast Teeding 

The (¢ dren’s Bureau resenting 
report « hasized particular s bearing 
t ( lren’s Year rk to say 


d eneral rY lr SS) S 
e bee iwurated t District of C 
d Seatt Was for ex le 
( dren’s Year \ rk to meet t 
ls re d by the wei 1 measul 
t of r six million three hundred t 
d « LT In t > Sst the nsw 
! en t juestions many times referr 


seekit from the child elfare committ 
ich have be | t ve 2 d me 
I rl that I] their childre 
I se com} tees e £ 2 e desired 
tructior ( d car re lso helping 
nothers to learn English, thereby strengtl 
gx the thers’ grasp er count? 
vs and preventing t bi the n 
ties which « es en the ldren grow 
(meri d 1 t par s fail t in¢ 
stand their children’s n« d inte 


ns recommended by 


Bureau to help mothers get the 


they must have if 100,000 babies’ lives ars 
~ ved t s vea?:r 
MARRIED TEACHERS 
Dr. P. P. Craxtox, U. S. Commissioner 
Edueatio1 vrites that reports from s 


cities indicated that a few school boards ] 


not vet taken action 


“ m4 


ve much to recommend 


married from teaching 


did ha 


ring women 


rule never 


ind the war hi: made it impossible of 


I 
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| 
forcement. Every woman who is a good | tied that they wil ve Students’ Army Tr 
| teacher is needed, and marriage is no bar.” ing Corps units. The following s ls will | 
One teacher writes to the Bureau of Educa- equipped with uniforms and rifh A staff 
tion: Army officers will be assigned to f 
: : tar inat et 
, I wish to call your attention to a situation which ary instruct 
prevails throughout the middle west and urge your lowa State ( ge, Iowa; The J 2H 
) influence to remedy this injustice. As you know kins University, Baltimore, Md.: 1 versitt 
| st of the large cities will not employ married t South Can . ul eo &. ©.* Ue 
. women as teachers in the high schools. As vou also sitv of Tennessee, K ‘ville, Te : Univer 
| know the War Department has placed in Class I sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.: Marvland 
ill men whose wives are educated to earn a living State Coll ( Par Ma ( 
M iny of these women were teachers in the larger I niversity I] m \ \ . N ; \ | 
; ; a : ae oe ; 
high schools These positions are now closed versity, New York City: Renae »?P 
. us and we must teach in a small town—several sub , 7 
and eaca - : nic Institute, Ne York Citv: \V lerbilt | 
ts in which we are indifferently prepared—at a : 
a versity, Nashville, 1 Emory | 
; wage—all because we have husbands wil ‘ 
' : Atlanta, Ga.; S Mar N 
- » givimwg themselves in answer to their countrs 
1 te OK ; ; S 1, Pittsbur Ix B | 
3 Is this exactly fair? Kansas City, Mo., Ka : : 
: ; eat ; \W Pex.: De | | ( 
| sas City, Kans., Topeka, Kans., and many oth . \ \ 
rais ’ raie 
cities have courteously returned all applications, : 7 Ind 


ievy employ no married women. 


r the information of school boards that New Rea ni 7 a . D re C 
iy not have seen Commissioner Claxton’s  Yypwark. Del.: Svracuse University, Ss 
: statement of March 8, 1918, appealing to WN Y.: University of Michigan. At ke 

: married teachers to return to schools, the Mich.: Bowdoin ¢ ege. Brunswick. 





Bureau is asking that the following paragraph University of Chicago. Chicago, Ill: St 


reprinted : Agricultural ¢ ege, Fort Collins, ¢ 


- There are in the country scores of thousands of The following s s | ym 3 
ersons, mostly women, of good scholarship and have qual fied: Kenyon ¢ eve, Gaml 

7 professional training, who have had successful ex Otterwin University. Wester, ~ Ohio: M 

erience as teachers but who have retired from ac Union College, Alliane nd Hiram ( 

3 tive service. Many of these might render valuable Hiram. Ohio: Heidelberg University, 7 


service again in the school. As a means of relief nail Tiettanan Callens. Yiehaace Of 
the present crisis, I recommend that they be 
3 lled again into active service and that s, ordi - ——— ae @ ' . 
, illed again into active service and that laws, or PRESIDENT WILSON ON THE SCHOOLS IN 
es and regulations of school boards prohibit WAR-TIME 


/ 


s ng married women from teaching in the publi Presipent Wis reed none : 
3 schools be suspended or repealed. for achools of all erades during wat | 
7 . . " a letter to Secretary Lane impr no the Bu 
COLLEGES QUALIFY FOR ARMY TRAINING Rd 
‘ I 1 au : r 
[Tue Committee on Education and Special ; ; 1 
i iin = =U bal 
rraining of the War Department issues the 
following: I am pleased to know that despite t inusua 
. . , " t | s nosed r pie ny ft w 
f A second group of colleges which have quali nb ue 
. . . : ; aa have maintai | r schools a ) r age 
" fied for units of the Students’ Army Training Q 
i a ot educatiol s riy i wT nai l 
. ( orps is announced by the War Departmnt ih iis ‘aiaaccl Ne catia Winton Wik is 
: Committee on Education and Special Training. 1.4 that. in so far as the draft law will permit 
= Ohio and New York lead in the number of — ¢here should be no falling off in attendance in el 
units in the incomplete returns from the col mentary schools, high schools or colleges is a mat 
s. <At present 75 schools have been noti- ter of the very greatest importance, affecting both 
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our strength in war and our national welfare and tion in the capacities wl 1 Dr Dods nd 
efficie: whet e r 18 OV 5 ong as 4 . 
y when the war over. So long as the Mr. Brigham now assume, has been recalled 
war continues there will be constant need of very + Wi , 
. 0 sconsin. 
large numbers of men and women of the highest 


{ most thorough training for war service in many SUPERINTENDENT E. L. Porter, of Upper 


es. After the war there will be urgent need not Sandusky, Ohio, has resigned for the purpose 


mly for trained leadership in all lines of indus- of doing Y. M. C. A. work in France. 


trial, commereial, social and eivie life, bu for a 
I. 


ry high average of intelligence and preparat 


- ” : . Raymond Bellamy, professor of so 

on the part of all the people. | would therefore 7 a : a ¥ : ; - 

irge that the people continue to give generous su] MeKendrick College, has been appointed pr 

port to their schools of all grades and that the fessor of sociology and political science, and 

schools adjust themselves as wisely as possible to Dr. E. V. Gage, formerly associate professor 

the new conditions to the end that no boy or girl of French in the State University of Kans 

shall have less opportunity for education because o1 has been appointed professor of modern ] 

the war and that the nation may be strengthened vuages 

as it ean only be through the right edueation of = 

all its people. I approve most heartily your plans Dr. SaMvet Pr. Daruine, of the dnt i 

for making through the Bureau of Edueation a tional Health Board, has beer ‘ppointed px 

comprehensive campaign for the support of the fessor of hygiene and director of laborat r 

schools and for the maintenance of attendance the School of Med cine and Surgery in S 

upon them, and trust that you may have the co P ulo, Braz il. 

operation in this work of the American Couneil of Pp ; ’ : : 
;OFESSOR ANDRES OzuNa, a school teacher 

Edueation. } ! 


has been elected governor of the state 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS lamaulipas by the national senate of Mexi 


1? 


Dr. Samuet Avery, chancellor of the Um Proressor A. H. Trow, D.Se., has been ay 


versity ot Nebraska, has been commissioned pointed by the council or the l niversity ( 
7 : ‘ y leve at No hy r , nmonthehir 
maior in the Chemical Warfare Service, N. ee I uth Wales and M mouthshire 


A.., and placed in et 


he lations Section. 


arge ot the University the acting principal of the Cc rhe re Ior 
year from the end of September next, 
Principal Griffiths, who has held the office for 


RO sor JAMES T “ouna, of the Uni . : : 
Proressor JAMI rT. Youne, ( seventeen years, will relinquish it and ret 


versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed to Cambride 


to the statistical investigating staff of the men : ; 
<e Tue Rey. Georce Artuur WEEKES has 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transpor , Ga a2 

elected master of Sidney Sussex Coll 


( 
Lie 


tation. Professor Young, who was for several ,_. : . 
bridge, in succession to the late Mr. ( 


] , ] r] . 4 

years the dean ot the Wharton School ot Smith. Mr. Weekes graduated in 1891 and 
Finanee and Economies, is an authority on t006 he was dlected to a fellewshin. Wee 
labor questions, and will give his attention past thirteen vears he has been tutor 
especially to the determination of essential as eollege. 
distinguished from nonessential industries, in = ; : Ba ie 
so far as they affect the housing program. THE main vanape - tad - _—~ . on 
summer meeting this year was “ The United 

Dr. W. R. Dopson, dean of the college of States of America.” The inaugural lectu 
agriculture of the University of Louisiana, was delivered by Mr. Page. the American at 
and E. S. Brigham, commissioner of dairy- bassador, on August 1, and the meeting lasted 
ing of Vermont, have become members of the until August 13. The vice-chancellor, Dr. A 
Food Administration staff in Washington. E. Shipley, master of Christ’s College, lectured 
Dean H. L. Russell,, of the College of Agri on “ America and the eastern counties,” and 
culture of the University of Wisconsin, who other lectures included several American pr 


has rendered service to the Food Administra- fessors, Sir William Osler, and Mr. G. N 
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Barnes. In the Theological Section the sub 
ject was “* The war and unity,” among the lee- 
tures being the Bishop of Peterborough and 
Mr. Clynes. 


At the University of Pittsburgh, before the 


students of the summer school, Dr. William H. 
Hobbs, of the University of Michigan, investi- 
gator for the National Security League, gave a 
eourse of thirty lectures on the origin, prog- 
ress and significance of the great war. His 
large class was composed almost entirely of 


achers, working for credit, who, in a cai 


paign to be carried out in the publie schools 
throughout the coming year, are expected to 
transmit to pupils and their parents the spirit, 

e point of view and the expert knowledge di 
veloped in the course. 

Dre. Lutuer H. Guuick, of New York, chair 
ian of the international committee on physic 
recreation of the War Work Council of th 
Young Men’s Christian Association, died on 


August 13 at his summer home in South Casco, 


Me. Dr. Gulick was noted throughout th: 
country as an authority upon physical train 
ing in the publie schools. He had been th 
riginator and first secretary of the Public 
School Athletic League of New York, presi 
dent of the Playground Association of Amer 
ica, president of the Camp Fire girls and di 
rector of physical training in the public 
schools of New York City. 

Dr. CHartes C. Winuiamson, head of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library, has 
resigned this position to organize and direct 
the division of information of the Americani 
zation survey now being conducted by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. 
has been appointed librarian of the Municipal 
Reference Library. During the period of Dr. 
Williamson’s administration, the Municipal 
Reference Library increased in size until it 
outgrew its one room and was moved into new 
quarters with three commodious and _ well- 
lighted rooms on the fifth floor of the Munici- 
pal Building. A complete equipment of steel 
shelving was installed and indexing and filing 
systems organized. The book collection grew 
rapidly, forming a compact, well-chosen library, 
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with carefully-compiled and comprehensive in 
dices. A branch division devoted to the litera- 
ture of Public Health was organized in th 
offices of the city’s Department of Health. 
The weekly publication of “ Municipal Refer 
ence Library Notes” which commenced in Ox 
tober, 1914, has proved a valuable soures 


7 


bibliographi 





standard referen to civie literatur by 


braries and other institutions throughout tl 
country. 

A tentative report of the educational survey 
of Columbia, S. C., has been transmitted to 
the Board of Education of that city in manu 
script form, in accordance with the bureau's 
policy of submitting to every mmunity or 
institution surveved advance copies for verifi 
cation of facts before sending the manuscript 
to the printer. The field work of the ¢ 
lumbia survey was done during the early 
months of 1918. The survey committee con- 
sisted of Frank F. Bunker. of the Bureau 
Edueation, director of the survey; Carlton B 
Gibson, superintendent of schools, Savannah, 


Ga.: H. H. Baish, formerly of the Bureau 


Henrietta W. Calvin, specialist in home ec 
nomies: and J. L. Randall, specialist in school 


nd home gard ey, Bureau of Edueatior 
EXCAVATION s started on July 18 for t 
found I l the add I il | 1 d to ti 
University f Nebraska Medi S 
Omaha, to be erected t a cost f S1T50.000 


The new building will be four stories in 
height, red brick and will house the laborator 
ies of pharmacology, physiology and biologic 
chemistry. 

New York University is endeavoring to 
raise a fund to meet the emergency war con- 
ditions and subscriptions have been received 
amounting to over $250,000, $94,000 from the 
alumni of the school of applied science and 
liberal arts, $89,000 from the professional 


schools and $67,000 from the ndergraduats 


body on $25 subscription pas roll over a ye riod 
of tive years at eO per vear Part of the plan 


is to secure an ¢ nd mwiment of SHU0,000 for the 
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erative plan of education between the i for the degree of bachelor vs W g 
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scientific departments will prob g 
umber about 100 men each. 
Mason GENERAL GorGAs has announced that 
the medical department of the Army, throu 
he National Resear Coun s would 
ssue al ppeal fT Amer i! res dad ul 
versities t lter their rricula so that third 
d fourth-vear st dk 351 t re \ Ss ] 
tr g¢ whicl ild enal t to qu ‘ 
s officers and for Yr work e medical 
partment | ippeal 1 he sent to a 
) ‘ipa ( Pes ( l re es 
intry, and Ger Gorgas asks t d 
¢ heads of s stit ns write t 
er Dr. Richard M. Pea the Nat 
Resear Coun Washingt r to t 
Divis of Laboratories 4 offi ail 
1] general here for details , 
sed p These colleg said Gen 
Gorgas \ render valual ss t 
the govern! | Ter gy Tf s 
urses to their students wl will enter th 
rmy when thev becom r in the ¢ t 
they volunteer before that tim I 
tudents desired are those w re tal 
s scientit courses lr} course pl 
sed by the med | departn nt snouk ppe 
men Vv ire specia ng in biology, } 
t] ory d dustrial and agricultu 
bacteriology. hh number of stitutions tl] 
ssary course be arranged by a sim} 
mod | f the alr ly existing cours« 
bacter ey with added emphasis on spe 
subjects of value to the army. After cor 
: ’ 


courses arrangements for enlis 


1 


made through the surgeon ge 


ng will be of value This plan has already 
beet tested n two <« llewes d the success 


ipply it to as many colleges as possible. Fron 
e such institution every man taking tl 
modified course was admitted directly to tl 
army and went to one of the training s s 
where a portion of them will later qualif I 
commissions in the Sanitary Corps. Others 


qualified for positions at field or m 


have 
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tional 


tue 
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1inding us that the 


l Ma e ren 
rl 1 | een “borrowed from Ger- 
that the Carnegie Foundation has 
( t estigat A iN tively littl 
| rmat s les that 
re that “ these Is have not yet 
| led into the Ameru educational 
een to be due to the tt t they 
! direct importation from German) ” add- 
to the stigma of plebeianism the shing 
T f Germanism. The same thority, as 
ted fror t Bost l'ra f in the 
| ( f the {1m > master 
! V1 1 Pita l p the norma! scho l 


. ever On ng this tea 
G educat 2 us norma! 
I ’ ? ‘ T TY 

f rrave doub Is this Germanism 
! m’? Cert is bl the Ger- 
! but [ out r sim l 

rs? J science s asleep 

Amet ns re scaling the tree ol 

rogr \ e wel ft wit it r mentor 
tur rted ind there e wer 

! vilizat s limb 

| s awake 1 \ It has 
mod sor hee nd the nat 1s 

| liste Not t sit | k and 

list t t d t t. Wear ! 
1. vet re not fight mad. 

We entered var deliberately weighing the 
pros | As we advance resolutely 
steadily, untl ngly. bringing to bear all 
powers of land and sea, of body and mind, we 
st ponder, choose and diseard. Ws have 
et re e that the ar of peoples against 
NEO} ly dent in the conflict of 
pr nst principle, of spirit against 
rit, f democraey against tyranny Our 
f d ‘ve weapon is the all-destructive, or, 
se it to be. the all-constructive arm 
edueation. Our schools are and will be 


object of our pondering, 
the 


We are 
the 


re than ever the 


ing and discarding. 
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nfluence. Radical the execu . of - 
tast ve should remove every vestige of the 
stain that has besmirched our scho | swste 
But, though one aspect of Germat influence 
s a normal s l t t : K m \ 
decades to find its place in the American edu 
reath that 1t fina - ind t} ft 
the fact that cel idd 
there 1s an Increasing t le that t 
normal schooi is unnecessal her 
should be devi d . “a 
£ ting degrees, or else ( t 
ers ‘ld best be trained by the state univer 
dis sing entirely vit Nor | 
. ’ son \ nd ni t I 
rr e doubts t thers I ogest 
<ception confit the general rule that t 
I ls has é i rt | 
reel r edu n 
A 1 te! neer t ted 
nor sc l tivitic nd . 
t rted supporters, 1s t the pl 
I hold edue: hieral for 
t sa pl ! thy =t it 
e on its own rits, but t crossly 
differ e wv ‘ully 1 + attitu 
the people and the educational grandees 
this country entert { rds - wee 
hotbed di eracy, the nor! | Wi 
know that tl! » den d for gradua . ri 
normal school by far ex eds it r ‘ 
turn them out If they are served hot from 


he griddle, 


Tl 

falls upon the chef, the state d the state 
neans the sovereign peopl Had the normal 

school of the United States received idequate 

support it would not now ipy a pla 

ly incommensurate with its m of pr 

naring “ effective teachers th lie school 

f the « ymmonwealth,” of expendit yr “ every 


public schools of the comm nwealth,” of « 
operating in the largest possible way with 


ts course of study 


the public school both as to its « 


and its methods of teacl 


} 


L1ese 


the 


ing.’ Shall we fur 


ther t fundamentally democra 


we raise normal scho 
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rs to the universities lr} itter alternatiy 
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ser | e did not) the Lehr f, 
rs ! ( d r have admitted 
s free soil t tvranny that presides el 
t German svst By the nature f t 
American ideal we s ly e t y the 
d tes dk cr d ild that in t 
r future under t pr ir t I \ 
p nle we might ess ti nat | 
f ed | standards e feder t 
ership and ntrol of all normal scl s 
it is not the privilege, but the ina 
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manship, when *‘mvsteries ” ceased to be 
idealist ind became mechanical. We re- 
ilize, of course, that there must be specia 
teachers for special phases—that preparatory 
education, for instance, requires a technique 
not less speci ilized than the technique of ad 
\ ed branches of instruction. But the ae 
quisition of technique is only the lesser aspect 
art or crattsmansnhip. The teacher must 
ivequire and must apply his technique as 
tool or instrument of art. But what matters 


ty of the teacher, ripe in know!- 


, 
the personal 


of subjects, rrave in CX] rience of child 


nature, light in transforming touch. Such 


found in the schools if 


add d an 


and deeply planned, an 


teachers will only be 
i education 
education 


to voeation there is 
broadly 


which involves community of thought and in- 


terest with the best minds ot every age, as 


well as a living interest in the men and 


and 


we to secure all this for the 


women movements of the day. How are 


new teachers ? 


ur correspondent notes with some irony 


the seorn of the “non coll giate ce rtificated a 


vroup of teachers for the college-trained men 


and women, and turns his own scorn on the 
foolish te ndenevy among the older teach rs to 
throw cold water on idealism, which, despite 


and 
out from the training colleges as they stand. 
But the 


all isolation disadvantages, does pour 


scorn of headmasters is not without 
basis ot The 


knows little of educational reality. 


justice. college-trained novice 
The dem- 
onstration school does very little to keep the 
colleges in touch with the daily work of the 
The 
apply his technique and his idealism to the 
sufhi- 
ciently deep general education or a sufficient 
knowledge of fight the 
tradition of rule-of-thumb in the school that 


schools. novice does not know how to 


they are, and he has not a 


schools as 


men and women to 


he enters. Until the college-trained teacher is 
so trained as to apply his technique and his 
enthusiasm to the actual difficulties of school 
life under crowded and difficult conditions, he 
will face unsuecessfully for the most part the 
scorn and the vis inertia of an earlier and a 
tired generation. 

How then are educational reformers to face 
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t suggestions ar 


ie future; what practical 


there to be found. Our correspondent, as th 


fruit of great experience, declares that “ wher 


teachers are being prepared for 


ever young 
their profession there ought to be found th: 


growing point of teaching theory and pra 


” 


tise, There must be “a renascence of the 


training colleges ” to meet the needs ry the 


new educational system. “ The teacher 


subject he proposes TO teach. ] 


know the 


use the words of the profession, the teacher 


must have an “academic” as well as a “ pr 


fessional” training, though the extent of thi 


separation of the two is still a matter of eo 


troversy. If training ywnized as on 


of the functions of a and the ex 


amination of future teachers transferred, as 


ought to be, from the board of education 


the universities, then the professional trair 


ing should universally become post-graduati 


work. This might well be so in a certair 


sense in the case of those students who reac] 


university standard by means of advanced 


courses, and then at once take up the teach 


ing profession without passing to a degre 


It is 


course. possible that the advanced 


course would give that humanistic basis that 


should forerun professional specialization. 
But at any rate such a change would strike 

final blow at the conventualism of the trai 
ing colleges and provide natural opportunities 
for differentiation in teaching work. But th 


main thing, when an academic basis of sub 


stantial value underlies a professional train 
ing, will be the bringing of the student and of 
his teachers in the training college into closé 
touch with the actual schools of the country 
and with all types of schools. The main lines 
of reform are plain enough; the training col 
leges must occupy an intimate place in uni 
versity life; their examinations must be uni 
the life of the students 


must be a university life; the colleges must be 


versity examinations; 


prepared to train teachers in the professional 
period in the technique of any branch of th 
profession, and to bring these teachers during 
the training period into living union with the 
they teach.—The 
London Times Educational Supplement. 


which propose to 


schools 
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SAN FRANCISCO LECTURES ON 
IMMIGRATION 


A course of lectures on immigration were 


given under the auspices of The Immigration 
Department of The Young Women’s Christian 
Association of San Francisco, during the week 
of July 18-25, partly in the Association Build 
ing and partly on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Unlike most other courses in immigration, 
in which foreigners are talked about by Amer 
icans, the foreign leaders from nine nationali- 
ties, the Portuguese, Jews, Seandinavians, 
Russians, Jugo Slavs, Greeks, Japanese, Ar- 
menians and Italians came and did the talk- 
ing, fully conscious not only of what their 
peoples needed from Americans, but of what 
their peoples were eager to build into that 
great composite America of the future. 

Only the Mexiean and Chinese immigrants 
were represented by Americans. Wherever 
the audience, in questions following lectures, 
gave slightest hint of philanthropic desire to 
help the “ poor immigrant,” the desire was met 
by refreshing self-reliance, and a most laudable 
consciousness that the immigrant was as eager 
to give as to receive; mutual understanding 
and respect, more intercourse between edu- 
cated foreigners and educated Americans, were 
urged. 

The immigrant leaders ask us to meet them 
half way in mutual understanding, to share 
with them the privilege of building our high- 
est ideals into America. As means toward 
Americanization, a committee of members of 
the class, in response to this request. outlined 
the following as a tangible “ Americanization 
program.” 

1. Similar courses on immigration in other cities, 
given not entirely by Americans, but also by those 
immigrant leaders of broadest sympathies. Such 
courses might be given, with especial profit, in 
universities, university extension classes, normal 
schools, high schools, 

2. Courses on internationalism in the public 
schools, in which the history of other peoples shall 
be sketched more sympathetically and fair 
mindedly than is usual, in which translations of the 
best in other literatures shall be read, in which 
the political, economie and social problems of other 
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nations shall be studied, in which internationa 


societies, scientific, socialistic, capitalistic, ete., an 1 


‘ 
. 


means of international communication, sue} 
Postal Union, shall be studied. 

3. That such organizations as the cosmopolitan 
clubs in our universities be cherished through 
these troublesome and difficult times. The serious 
problems of reconstruction and international rela 
tions will demand of our children and present stu 
dent bodies greater understanding of foreign peo 
ples than we have had. 

4. That ministers be encouraged to give series of 
addresses on comparative religion; better still, that 
they have those addresses given by adherents of 
the various religious beliefs 

5. That our magazines be encouraged in the 
printing of translations of the best articles in th 
current publications of other countries 


6. That congenial, informal, diseussional groups 
be formed of Americans and representatives of 
other nationalities, and our homes be thrown ope: 
socially to foreigners of social status and intel 
lectual power and interests similar to our ow: 

7. That pietures and descriptive material be 
furnished some of our daily papers, stressing the 
ideals with which the immigrants come, and the 
difficulties we leave, or put, in the way of their 
realization, to aid in overcoming the prevalent 
American sense of superiority. 

8. That industrial leaders be encouraged to see 
the financial gain to themselves of teaching for 
eigners such English as will enable them to under 
stand simple directions, and such acquaintance wit! 
the tools and aims of the business as will make 
them more intelligent workers. 

9. That in general an attempt be made to kee} 
from reducing the contribution of the immigrant to 
terms of mere muscle. 

10. That more ‘‘home teachers,’’ like those pro 
vided for by the California law, be supplied for 
teaching English to foreign women in their homes, 
accompanied by assistants who can take care of 
the children while the mothers are studying. 

11. That the foreign language press be given 
encouragement in printing articles on the various 
free educational and artistic facilities available 
in each community. 

12. That publie libraries add to their collection 
of books in foreign languages, and to their trans 
lations into English of the best works from other 
countries, 

13. That we see to it that it can no longer be 
said that the only American acquaintances of the 
immigrant are the cheap politician and real estate 


shark. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND In scoring, the following credit p 
STATISTICS arbitrarily assigned in this test: 
MEASURING FAILURE. II 


liek mental tests were given to one hundred l 2 pi 
girls of fourteen, fifty from the regular grades - _ aes 
of the Burton and Thirkell schools, used as a >. * 
control group, and fifty from the Special Pr . 7 ; 
paratory Classes. Five tests were selected 
from Pyle’s “The Examination of School “ : - 


Children,” as follows (1) Cancellation Te st, - ‘ 


for accuracy of perception; (2) Rote Memory coe Te 


Pest 3) Opposites Test, for controlled asso 
ciation t) D t-Symbol Test, for rapidity . , 
The results of t : hondn o 
f learni ind (5) Marble Statue Test, fo . , 
hx med ~ re S ? T 1 \ 
memory of ideas. A sixth test was arranged } } ] 
. All tests were administered and 
by Dr. Breed to measure reasoning ability, as 
’ 
I ws 
: In reasoning power and) contr 
Tt Oo} FAS ( \ i } } 
‘ the med ne r the ret | 1 or 
I. Point it the absurdity 
| | the same as for the normal} and in p 
1. I have three brothers, Paul, Ernest and 
. me ry ind quickness of ! 
myseil 
} S ntiv we V t \ ) ( a ] 
2. John is taller than I am; Henry is taller : It would seem, 
than Joh ind I am taller than weal sses besides inferior ! tal } 
1 } 4 lo+ 
Henry tributed largely t re ra 
There was i lent on the railroad te girls 
lay, but vas not serious rhere Ons f the first t ¢ t lw@awes 
wer only 4 Killied phys veakness Ft son Ry, 
I] Mark t i wing true or I ilse if false tell : dik , ns that some sort [ } vs 
why , , 1} . 
. ity had been a Main Cause Ot I re 
$. All minerals come from mines, coal 
’ no scientine ivestigatl l I id 
comes from mines; theretore coai 18 a 
However, it did not seem promising 
mineral. 
, 7 t te | vsical tests inasmu 
A g i teacher KNOWS al ibout the sul : ex - . : 
’ 
, the e } t SlICCeEK 
ject he teaches my tea er knows ct t investigat i , 
1 about the subject he teaches; s tablis g any particular reiatio! 
? y ? ) | y ] ry’ 
he 1 good teacher nentla Lit | Vsit dey }) l 


6. Almost all the organs have some known experiment, therefore, merely we 


use; the spleen is one of the organs height were measured. Also record 
of the body, so the spleen has some of the various illnesses that the girls had hat 
ame d thell Ve ' sses ( thre . «@ ~ 
7. Every city contains a cathedral; Liver In | a median for the nor! 
pool contains no cathedral, so Liver — of : — ss : seep ‘ 
was 5 feet 1} inches, just about tl 


pool is not a city. 
1: ee: ol 

III. Solve this problem : norm according to Pyl s standards, 

8. Two men come to a deep river, whicl the retarded group, 5 feet + inch, 


they wish to cross. They find two parently bearing out the general in 


boys in a boat that is just large But in weight the median for th 


noug » hold one man or two boys r 
enough to hold one man or two boy group was 1003 pounds, and for the 


Neither men nor boys ean swim. Nor 
: group 106 pounds. 
do they have a rope or other means ; : : 
> " Two possible explanat ms o! the 
of pulling the empty boat across the 

5 } PO . ory oh } > 
river. How can all get across in the ‘© T* tarded group weighed mor 
boat? themselves: first, that eighteen of 
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TABLE I 
Comparative Scores of the Control and Retarded Groups in Psychological Tests 
Test Funct xg | 
Ca ( \ iracy ¢ per ( € I Speed No. a = } 
ception I ed she arked eT ~ 
\ ra 
No ‘ 
marke 
No 
\T 
marke 
No. of ‘ 
wr rl 
I ‘ I Memory words Writing wor r For wor ind r 
ni 
of increasing tt \ 
number of wor . 
Opposites Controlled associ- Writing op} tes No rre VI 
ition of words te lo é 
, . ‘ 
D -symbol Rapidity of learn- Substituting syn No rré er i 
ing bol for digit I te 
Marble statue Memory of ideas Reproducing story No. of 
en 7 
Reasoning Reasoning Detecting absurd- Graded as a ‘ . 
ities or truth an describe 
| alsity 
five in one school were Jewish girls, with the tion and wages, mother’s occupation (if work 
tendency of their race to early maturity, and ing) and wages, vocations desired by pupils, 


second, that it would naturally be the large, 
well-developed girls who would seem out of 
place in normal rooms and would be most 
likely to be transferred to special classes. 
Taken by individuals, according to the number 
of illnesses, the median for the normal group 
was four, for the retarded three. Taken ac- 
cording to the nature of the illness, the differ- 
ences throughout were slight. Assuming, 
then, that the principal causes of the retarda- 
tion of these girls were neither mental nor 
physical, let us consider their social and moral 
status. 

To get some light on home conditions, social 
standing, family ideals, individual peculiari- 
ties of disposition, and moral outlook, an in- 


vestigation was made of the father’s occupa- 


school record, including subjects liked and dis 
liked, recreations, and comments by teachers 
on the causes of retardation 

Here at least was found a decided difference 
between the two groups. To compare the nor- 
mal and retarded gr ups act rding to economic 
conditions in their homes, the occupations 


mentioned’ were divided into four classes 


cording to both recognized social status of thi 
work and amount of remuneratior The r 
sults were as follows: 

The overwhelming proportion in the re 


tarded group who came from the poorer homes 
placed a significant emphasis on the economic 
element as a cause of retardation 

In vocational choice, there was no very 


marked difference between the two groups 





PAW 


aw 


The Occupations of the 


Class 1 Father dead, pare nts di 
voreed, unfortunate conditions of 
drink, immortal 
peddlar, bar 


milk-man, 


shoemaker small fruit dealer 

clothier, barber, waiter 7) l 
Class 3 Floor-walker, tailor, sa 

or, machinist, mail-earrier, sales 

man, steam-fitter, plumber, stor 

keeper, cement contractor 19 6 
Class 4 Civil engineer, insurance 


agent, real estate agent, lumber 


merehant, re tired 


A very ntrast between the tw 
groups appeared in thei 


tion, “ What recreations do 


report all the 


significant ¢ 
r answers to the ques 
*» Th 
various rec- 


v liked to fill their leis 


you enjoy ¢ 


girls were asked t 


reations with which the 


ure time Their answers were as follows: 


Re tarde d 





Control Retarded 
- eat ip Group 
Reading = e 
Outdoor sports, W ilks, et 18 24 
Theaters, shows, ete. 7 2] 
Dancing 25 o7 
Skating 11 9 
Sewing nm 9 
Music . 1 10 
Gardening 9 
Boating ° 


Drawing ] 
Painting .. l 
Cooking 1 


Speaking . , l 


Church 1 
Taking care of baby : 1 


Two facts stand out particularly here: (1) 
Of the normal group, 35 out of 50 and of the 
retarded group only 8 out of 50 liked to read; 
and (2) only 7 of the normal group as against 
91 of the retarded group mentioned theaters 


and shows. One wonders, in considering the 
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latter figures, whether a cons usness D 


of teachers and 


attitude 


limited indulgence in movies might not have 
influenced the statistics [The matter of 
taste for reading, however, seemed to have 
quite an important bearing the g ral d 
velopment of the pu The t rs find 
quite possible to cultivate this tast many 
ft girls. Those wl k this particul 

t, being not over fourte vears of age, wer 
mong the younger pup f ese spe 

sses. A test t der girls d pr 
DIV §s \ 1 larger pro] t rd 
eroup who had learned to enjoy reading 
Another interesting -aspe¢ f t record 
was the difference: the in d vari 


] l 19 


mentioned two recreations, 15 of the retarded 
girls against 5 of the normal ones spoke of 
similar recreations, such as dancing and out 
door sports, or dancing and shows, rather thar 
two different types such as reading and athlet 
ies, sewing and music. 

No such light illuminated our study of 


school records as came from this study of home 


conditions and favorite recreations. The 


crading and the studies in which the girls ex 
failed 


their retardation 


celled or seemed to have little or n 
bearing on 
As a final 


teachers of the retarded pupils were requested 


check on all these results, the 


to report their impressions concerning the 


cause of retardation in the cas of each child 


In some the cause was obvious. Int 


cases 


others there were thought to be two or three 


contributing causes home conditions, 


health, moral weakness, peculiarity of dispo- 


poor 
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‘ 
sitio1 in some < nbinatior These general I IO! i 
, 
impressions were as follows nomie « lit 
a the new re ( 
T ; ‘7 ’ 
1 . V u Wi \ 
| Or i s of Teac) 8 re d ( d s R nd lu 
tardat of the G ss l YX 
Supposed ¢ tf Retarda No. of e and at 
\ | poverty 7 
I . 9 } 
\ , ‘ “ 
Other poor hon ‘ t on t 
norality stant moving, quarreling 
et 19 
. n 
Foreign language and customs 11 - 
Health ] 
| Disposition flighty, 4; cheap, silly, 5; ‘ . in ade 
lifferent, 6; frightened, shrinking yg 
| quarrelsome, 2; untruthful, 2; weak gé , 
erally, 2: weak mora ~v 
\ 
Previous poor teaching - 
) 
Il) Ss ‘ 
L t 
1) ng + pr rress 4 ; = ves vat 
’ t 
ral problems suggested themselves for fu 
' rom ¢ 


1 ture consideration. Plans have been made t 


] lx #¢] eolat + 


two of these. 1 meiv, the relative r 





; f improvement in special and normal classes, "3 
1 a study of mental and social status of 
fteen- and sixteen-year-old retarded girls. <A 
saniie olf dhaes obibee Gliin. 04 to Gt elas chee SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
rhHt NATIONAI EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ion from the younger girls in thre 


vs: more retardation, more marked effect of Brrore the general se July 4, D 
special teaching, and more need of supervis 
d for moral reasons. Other interesting subjects 
f for investigation would be a scientific follow-up ~~‘ racter Edu 
f these pupils and a comparative study of 
n particular methods of teaching in relation t pessimist de} 
Ps improvement. ao puol school 
The results of the investigation may be sum done, shouts fre 
f marized briefly as follows: public school so for 


e 1. Though in general these retarded pupils P" 
, have not made normal progress in their stud But the | 
. - ies, mental defici: ney can not be regarded as Sense 
the main cause of retardation. pub 

2. Though ill health has obviously kept many agency of moral edu 
e of the pupils back, their retardation can not resp 
d be laid chiefly to physical causes. Phe childr 
e 3. The very marked differences between the under eir cont 


1. retarded and the control groups in social and are, indeed, bei ected , rect 


} 1 1 . . . . a. +3 
moral status brought out by the investigation nd increasing 
° ° " . } 1 ‘ “ti) T i 
e seem to indicate that herein lies the principal specific virtues 


:, cause of the retardation of the girls studied rder and wi 
i And this conclusion is after all a hopeful Pu ; t é t tent 
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that is more marked every year, are clean, 
wholesome men and women. They are often 
lacking in maturity, of course; the men are 
sometimes deficient in virility and the women 
n physical vigor. But, very generally, they 
et their pupils admirable examples of tem- 
perate living, respect for law and order, in- 
dustriousness, patriotism, and the other virtues 
approved on behalf of the young. 

Furthermore, these teachers are improving 
every vear in their ability to make the school 
an orderly little community. Fighting, seold- 
nig, 


falsehood and other forms of disapproved 


jealousy, obscene behavior, bullying, theft, 


moral conduct are found to be diminishing 
year by year in our schools, in spite of the 
alleged difticulties supposed to come from co 
education, the enforced attendance of pupils 
of poor ability, and, in many places, the in- 
creasing proportion of children of foreign-born 
parents. 

But, in spite of the improving moral life of 
the publie schools, they are yet far from doing 
their necessary duty in a democracy like ours 


n training boys and girls to possess the char 


acters needed by men and women upon whom 
must rest the family life, the conduct of busi- 
ness, and the patriotic defence of the nation 
we must become. Let us not blame the teach- 
ers for the existing shortcomings in the moral 
education of the public schools; they are 
usually ready to do what is definitely and 
specifically required of them. Perhaps we 
should rather blame the men and women 
higher up—the superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, college professors and intelligent lay- 
men, who rarely if ever give to teachers 
definite information as to what is meant by 
moral education and what are effective means 
of procuring it. 

But in fact the trouble lies even deeper. 
The world once knew exactly how to give 
moral education but that was before the days 
when we talked about democracy or encouraged 
the rank and file of people to think for them- 
selves. When discipline, authority, dogma and 
other forms of bodily and spiritual coercion 
prevailed—as they still prevail in Germany— 


it was easy to produce a submissive, docile, 


obedic nt pet ple, a ye ople composed of individ- 
uals too well “ broken ” to break a law or do 
an immoral act, if they thought anybody was 
looking. 

In a democracy we have the far more diffi- 
cult and worthy task of making a people at once 
law-abiding and self-governing, wholesome in 
moral life and vet capable of free thinking, 


respecting all that is good in society and yet 


slaves of no authority. Truly we are still in 

the early exploration stages of this great new 
: 

WOrkK 


But some things we can do even now better 


1 


than they are done. We can re fuse to be de- 


luded by catch words and vague notions. We 
can recognize that there is no one “ loyalty,” 
r “honesty,” or “charity” or “ industrious- 
ness” which we can teach. Rather we must 
see that there are many kinds of loyalty- to 
the home, to the gang, to the school, to the 
city, to the nation and that these are often in 
conflict with each other, and that one may be 
learned at the expense of the other. We must 
learn that there are many very real forms of 
each of these virtues of honesty, charity and 
industriousness, some of which are almost in 
stinctive and others only to be learned with 
great effort. 

We can widen the range of the school life 
so as to make it more fully intersect with local 
government, the recreations of its pupils, their 
first steps into self-supporting work, and thus 
extend into the actual world of reality outside 
the school something of the discipline and order 
already developed within the school. The Boy 
Scout movement, part-time industrial work, 
practical teaching of local civics, and the long 
school day of the Gary schools are all giving 
us excellent examples of how these things may 
be done. 

We can also bring our schools more fully 
into the currents of the life that everywhere 
wash the shores of business, government, war, 
worship and family life. Let us greatly in- 
crease the time given to the careful reading of 
current newspapers, magazines and_ books. 
Let us point the pupils year by year to the 
higher and more genuine of all these records 
of current aspiration and achievements. 
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